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Tue Cathedral, or Minstet a¢it'is rv J 
called, at York has always beén cohst- 
dered as one of the most splendid archi- 
tectural structures in Great Britain, and 
we are sure-our readers will be gratified 
bya — description of this noble 
pile. 

The ‘first religious foundation raised 
here by the Christians was about the year 
627, when Edwin the Great, King of 
Northumberland, being con to 
Christianity, itted Paulinus, Arch- 
bishop of York, to found a small oratory 
of wood on the very spot where the pre- 
sent .cathedral now stands; in this the 
king, his two sons, and most of the nobi- 
lity, were baptized. Shortly afterwards a 
more magnificent fabric was erected of 

| stone, which was not completed until the 
year 669, when the walls were repaired,~ 
the roof fixed, and the windows glazed. 

By a calamitous fire in 1137, the mins- 
ter. was burnt down, and lay in ruins- 
until the year 1171, when Bishop Roger, 
the honest t of Thomas a Becket, 
built the cheat with its vaults, which he 

’ lived to complete: this was after. 


part 
wards pulled down to improve the build- 


ing. e South was erected by 
: Walter de Grey, in the 1227; the 
‘ North transept was built in 1260 by John 
! le Romaine, treasurer of thechurch. He 
added also # steeple, which was after. 
wards remoyed for the present tower. 
John le Romaine, arch son of the 
' above, laid the foundation of the nave 
about the year 1291. The nave, with its 
| two towers, was finished, about the year 
i n de Melton, archbishop. 
he benefactors to th 
archbis 


ear 1370. 
about the same 


of York, 
This minster, which was ——_—- 


ally erected, is a superb bi 
being highly enriched both within and 
without. viewing the Weat front, of 
which our" wving presents a beautiful 
and correct view, from a drawing made 
by Mr. Carter in 1806, the immensity of 
the pile is what first strikes the imagina- 
tion ; and when the eye has leisure to 
settle on. the ornamental _o _— 
becomes ly su at their profu- 
sion. ris frac © Gaps of two 
towers, diminishing regularly 
upwards by ten several contractions, and 
being crowned with pinnacles: the but- 


tresses at the les are highly decorated ; 
and in Some of the ornamental niches still 
remain statues. These towers flank and 
support the centre part of the building, 
in which is a highly. enri door-way, 
and above it a magnificent window, full 
of tracery Bris 3 the veda Set presents 
an image of grandeur hi interesting. 
Over the West door is the ies of Arch. 
bishop Melton ; and below, at the sides, 
these of Robert le Vivasour, and Robert 
de Percy, both of whom were great benc- 
oe oo building. 
e entrance presents an 

noble display of architectural — 
being ‘highly enriched with niches and 
figures. The North and South sides of 
the nave are each divided into eight equal 
parts, each part containing a window be- 


tween twe buttresses, which support the _ 


lateral aisles: from these again spring 
flying buttresses, sustaining the more ele- 
vai 


walls, or cleristory, of the nave; , 


and between every two is a window, cor- 
responding with the one below. 
he East end is a fine piece of uniform 


workmanship, highly characteristic ofthe . 
builder, 


good taste of the and presenting, 


among other excellences, one of the most : 
noble windows in the world. Before en- , 


tering the chureh, one cannot forbear ob- 
serving, that the Great Tower is consis 
derably too low for the vast magnitude of 
wn w = cary as it ig evidently 
unfinis! its present state, it is pro. 
bable that a spire 


riched, in which is placed a regular euc~ 


cession of- our kings, from William the * 
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ueror to H the Fifth : the last 
fe had formerly held the statue of 
Henry the Sixth; yet this was removed, 
ly on the final success of his oppo- 
nent, and the place left vacant for many 
3 but on James the First visiting 
city, the Dean and chapter filled up 
the vacancy with a figure of that monarch. 
These statues are in a most wretched bad 
style of sculpture, the execution not evinc- 
‘the smallest taste in the artist. On 
ing the door which is in the middle 
of this screen, all the beautics of the choir 
we displayed to the delighted spectator. 
The most fastidious critic must be charmed 
with it; nothing can exceed the beaut: 
and sharpness exhibited in the wood-w 
of the stalls ; and their rich dark colour 
coming in ition with the stone pro- 
duces a most happy effect. Thescreen at 
the back of the communion-table forms 
another most elegant specimen of the 
Gothic, and abounding in beauty and fine 
taste. It is com of light tracery- 
work, which is now filled up with glass, 
and when viewed from the opposite side, 
receiving the reflection of the painted 
of the East window, produces a de- 
ception altogether magical, the spectator 
Paring to stand between two windows. 
is a great profusion of painted 
in this ¢hurch, which may please 
who took ‘for no higher excellence 
than such as merely results from the ma- 
wae de of that article ; 8 should, » 
legtee of merit be sought for, the 
spectator will be disappointed. Many 
ignorantly ‘suppose that the art of peinting 
srgtan bos; bt the noudahs tp 4 
' > at Ox: is in 
ied eufficient to nse Ae the world, that 
it'was never found till now. 

Among the numiberless curiosities in 
this Cathedral, seme of the ancient tombs 
ate well worthy of attention. Those mo- 
= performances which profess to give 

representations of humanity, are ex- 
eerible ; dhe best is to-the memory of the 
Honourable Thomas Watson Wentworth, 
o is the best : 

‘grnament the bu ig. 

“Phe dimensions of York Cathedral, as 

in Dayes’s * Picturesque Tour 

¥ and Derbyshire,” are 


rather disgrace 


to 
Feet. 
‘length from east to west is 524} 
105 
109 


Feet. 
Height of the body of thechurch... 99 
Breadth of the side aisles, north and 
south 18 
Height of the side arches of ditto... 42 
From the west end to the yo 261 
Length of the choir from the steps 
ascending to the door to the pre- 
sent communion-table 1 
Breadth of the choir 
From the choir door to the east end 222 
Height of the cast window. 
Breadth of ditto 
Height of the oo 
The diameter of ditto 
Length of the library. 
Breadth of ditto 
Length of the treasury 
Breadth of ditto 
Length of the inner vestry 
Breadth of ditto 


Height of the screen, which divides 
the choir from the nave. 


THE GRAND MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL AT YORK. 


@ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitch’d the ear is pleas’d 
With meiting airs or martial, brisk or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we bear 
istouch’d within us, and the heart replies:” 

Cowrne, 
TweE gentlemen who proposed to give a 
musical festival on a grand scale at Yotk, 
for the purposes of charity, must have 
been of opinion with Co , that there 
is in souls-a sympathy sounds; and 
that sympathy they wished to direct to- 


wards charity. Two , a grand 
musical festival was given at York, aid 
of the York County Hospital, and the 
pine of Hull, Lees, ant Sh avi 
which, after paying all expenses, yield 

a sum of 1,8004. to each. pc ome by 
this success, it was determined to have & 
musical festival ona much larger scale 
this year, and so confident were the gen- 
tlemen who ufdertook the management 
of it, that they built a concert room, at an 
expense of 6,000U., the cost of which is 
not only covered by the receipts, but there 
is a surplus of 2,000. beyond this out- 
lay and all other expenses. Thus has 
the cause of a aeaeae ae 
and musical science in the 
country. 

‘The arrangements for the festival this 
year were on the most extensive scales 
nearly aH the musical talent in the coun- 
try, vocal and instrumental, was 
for the occasion, and several of the per- 
formers were engaged at salaries of ’ 
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2001. to 250/. each for the four days ; nor 
large as this sum may appear, do we think 
it by any means extravagant, considering 
the distance from town, and the expense 
of travelling so far. 

The preparations in the cathedral had 
been going on for several weeks previous 
to the festival, and they were made in 
very good taste. Not the famed cathe- 
dral of St. Remy, decorated for the im- 
posing ceremony of the coronation, though 
it might be more garish in its ornaments, 
could be more impressive in its effect, than 
the nave of the venerable Met tan 
church of York, in its fitting up for this 

t occasion. It presented the same 
simple magnificence, so accordant with 
the solemn style of its architecture, which 
was observed at the festival of 1823, yet 
from the additional arrangements to ac- 
commodate the increased assemblage of 
visitants, the coup d’eil was heightened 
and improved. The enlarged extent of 
the orchestra and the patron’s gallery, at 
the east and west me of the spacious 
centre aisle, corresponding so exactly with 
the side galleries, -which ascended in the 
southern and northern aisles, to the ele- 
gant 

« Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light,” 

gave an appearance of completeness to the 
whole, fra resembling = solid archi- 
tecture of the surrounding masonry, than 
the temporary accommodations of a few 
days’ ‘ormances. As might be anti. 
ci » when the gallery was filled with 
the dignified and ennobled, and diversi- 
fied with the variety and elegance of fe- 
male. attire ; when the orchestra from its 
front to the grand organ which crowns its 
summit, was occupied by its numerous 
band of vocalists and instrumental per- 
formers, and the centre and sides all 
crowded with the anxious audience, the 
effect was magnificent in the extreme. 

The.splendid Music Hall, also, which 
was opened for the evening concerts, pre- 
sented its lighter beauties to the eye in 
pleasing succession. Its walls, of a pale 
straw colour, with its elegant. marble co. 
lumns, its spacious entrance to the gall 
stair-case, terminated by a recess, in which 
was an clegant statue of Apollo, the 
ample gallery itself; with its front of rich 
crimson drapery, and the richly carved 
frieze, designed by the celebrated Rossi, 
all attracted by turns, until the whicle 
area appeared one magnificent building, 

aally an honour to the city which con- 
waned it, and a credit to the architects by 
whom it .was designed. This spacious 
building was lighted for the evening per- 
formances, by a number of lights, sup- 
ported on massy gilt and bronze stands, 


.by two richly gilt chandeliers aye oor 


through the sky-lights, which admitted 
the solar rays by day, and by several clus. 
ters of lights, disposed along the sides, 
The chandeliers contained 30 lights each, 
and the whole threw an excessive bril. 
liancy throughout the yom. The 
large entrance from the Assem! | Bexgea 
is a fine object of one the 
interior of the Music H Through the 
expanded leaves of this ample yy 
the noble columns of the grand 
Hall terminate the long perspective, while 
the entrance doors themselves, of a bronze 
colour, and the panels surrounded with 
highly polished brass, form an appropriate 
opening to the scene. The orchestra, &. 
are fronted with a beautiful imitation of 
rose-wood, and the music-stands forma 
very elegant musical device. When the 
whole suite of rooms were o and 
thronged with the character and costume 
displayed at the grand fancy ball, a scene 
of splendour was presented not to be sur. 
passed in the grandeurs of the great me. 
tropolis itself. 

‘or several days previous to the festival 
the influx of strangers into York was 
great and successive ; there was scarcely 
@ post horse or chaise in the county that 
was not in requisition, and many persons 
were detained at H Ripon, Tad- 
caster, Boroughbridge, &c. for want of 
relays of horses. 

FIRST DAY. 

‘The festival commenced on Tuesday 
‘the 13th of September, but on the Satur. 
day previous, a rehearsal of the chorus 
singers took place in the cathedral, ac. 
companied on the . and by two 
double basses. The effect was very power- 
ful, although upwards of 100 of the 
chorus singers had not then arrived, and 
the precision and readiness with which 
some of the most difficult passages in the 
choruses were exccuted, gave an earnest 
of that superior and perfect style in which 
their grand performance was subsequently 
conducted. 

Every hour now brought an accession 
of visitors to York, and on 
evening the town might be said to be 
full. On the ensuing morning Old Ebor 
was all bustle, and crowds of elegantly 
attired females were scen pressing towards 
the cathedral, the doors of which were 
‘opened at ten o'clock, When the doors 
were thrown open, the rush was for ome 
time a little alarming, but fortunately no 
serious accident happened, and a vety 
short time served to spread the numbers 
which so recently beset the appreaches 
over the great aisle and the side galleries, 
as well as to fill the west gallery. The 
performance did not commence till twelve 
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o'clock, and in the mean time the prin- 
cipal parts of the Minster set apart for 
this festival were filled with such an au- 
dience as no other county in England, 
Middlesex alone excepted, could produce. 

The number of persons present was 
4,000. The performers began to assemble 
a little time before the opening of the 
morning performance, and exhibited the 
following brilliant list -— 

Mademoiselle Garcia, Madame Cara- 
dori, Miss Travis, Miss Goodall, Miss 
Stephens, Miss Wilkinson, and Miss 
Farrar; Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Sapio, Mr. W. 
P= Mr. Terrail, Mr. Braham, Mr. 

y, and Mr. Phillips; the grand 
chorus consisted of 90 cantos, 70 altos, 90 
tenors, and 100 basses. Mr. Greatorex 
conducted the instrumental part of the 

assisted by Mr. Camidge, Dr. 
Camidge, Mr. White and Mr. Philip 
Knapton. Dr. Camidge presided at the 
organ, and Mr. Greatorex at the piano- 
forte. Mr. Cramer led the band, and 
Mori played the first violin. The total 
number of performers jwas 15 principal 
vocals, 250 instrumentals, and 350 ch 


orus 
orchestra having been occupied by 

its numerous band, necessary busi- 
ness of tuning was attended to. When 
the chaos of discord had settled into the 
qreation of harmony, a rest, as sabbatic 
as that which followed the formation of 
the “ beautiful visible world,” from the 
ous elements of darkncss suc- 


signal was giv 
Father,” ten Handel’s Jubilate, shouted 
from the host of voices, and thundered 
from the brazen clarion, the roaring bass, 
the rolling drum, caused an electric thrill 
of devotion—of awe—of ecstacy—which 
only who experienced it can com- 
The sweet retiring cadence of 


the violins, as the loud praises ascended 
towards the heavens to which they led, 
eed the agitated nerves for a fresh 
sound, loud as the “ noise 

waters, even of the mighty 


horus f 

‘ 's from Deborah, ‘ See 

the proud Chief,” re-awakened all the 

thunders of the choir, which again sub- 

sided into the plaintive and melting tones 
Miss Travis, as she sang ‘“* Agnus 
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Dei,” from a service by that inimitable 
musician, Mozart, with the most touching 
effect. This lady’s concluding cadence 
was admirably chaste and beautiful. A 
chorus from the Oratorio of Joshua, by 
Handel, followed—* Behold the listening 
Sun ;” and here the varied emotions of 
its subject received their full effect from 
the band. The close 


* Breathless they pant—they yield—they fall_- 
they die,” 
was grandly expressive; andas the sounds 
died into silence, the complete conquest 
of Joshua over the Canaanites was brought 
with strong effect to the mind of the 
biblical reader. Mozart’s delightful Motet, 
“ Lord have mercy upon us,” was hap- 
pily gone through ; and the expression 
given by Mr. Terrail to the words “ 
on and good will to men,” was 
sweetly effective. A tenor solo by Mr. 
Vaughan, ‘ Enter into his gates,” was 
sung with good taste. The grand chorus 
*¢ Praise ye the Lord,” followed. Miss 
Farrar, in Handel’s song, “ Oh! had I 
Jubal’s lyre,” was accompanied in the 
most delicate style, and with admirable 
precision. An anthem: by  Purcell— 
Psalm cvi. 1, 2, 4, 48, was sung by 
some and rg and > 
aughan, Knyvett, Sapio, Terrail, Phil- 
lips, and Bellamy, in a plndiing manner ; 
and the organ accompaniment, by Dr. 
Camidge, displayed the masterly hand of 
the performer, and the excellence of the 
instrument. The air and chorus from the 
Dettingen Te Deum—* O Lord, in thee 
have I trusted,” &c. concluded the first 


part. 
The Second Part opened with Handel’s 
first Grand Concerto, and furnished a 
rich treat to the musical amateur, whilst 
it —— the masterly performance of 
Mr. Cramer, who led the band with 
effect. That celebrated recitative, from 
Handel’s ‘ Sampson,” ‘Oh, loss of 
sight !”” was given by Mr. Braham, wi 
an effect which almost chilled the blood. 
The words ‘“* My very soul in real dark. 
ness dwells” were so harrowingly ex- 
pressive, that a momentary gloom over- 
spread the mind. The accompanying air, 
“ Total eclipse,” was a grand piece of 
singing—as judicious in its expression as 
it was powerful in effect ; and the giving 
of the words “sun, moon, and stars, 
are dark to me,” conveyed: an idea of 
the wretchedness of being deprived of 
“glorious light” the most complete and 
the most affecting. The performance o. 
the succeeding chorus did not weaken 
the impression Mr. Braham had uced. 
Miss Wilkinson, a daughter. of J. Wil- 
kinson, Esq., the late manager.of York 
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theatre, next made her debut in York, by 
giving the recitative “‘ Relieve thy Champ- 
fon,”’ and the air “ Return O God,” in a 
atyle of ope and feeling, which fully 
justified the expectation previous reports 
of this young lady’s talents had excited. 
The remainder of this part was a continua- 
tion of the selections from ‘‘ Sampson,” 
and embraced the recitative “ Jusily these 
evils have befallen,” with the air, “ Why 
does the God of Israel sleep,” which were 
tastefully sung by Mr. Vaughan, whilst 
the grand accompaniments well depicted 
the sublimity of divine awakened ven- 
The air, * How willing,” b 
- Bellamy, was given extremely wel 
The recitative, “ Heaven, what noise !”” 
and the distant chorus of the Philistines 
sinking beneath the ponderous ruins of 
Dagon’s temple, partook of that fine 
effect which had throughout the day’s per- 
formance characterized those imitative 
pieces. This part was closed by that fine 
air, “ Let the bright seraphim,” which 
was sung by Miss Stephens in her best 
atyle. Asa whole, the song and its ac- 
compeniment demand the warmest praise 
far Miss Stephens and Mr. Harper. The 
grand chorus, ‘“‘ Let their celestial con- 
ectts all wnite,” left the hearers in the 
uneatiated ae pide t of the ‘ormance, 
aad zest for oe 
. The Third Part, which was opened by an 
Anthem and Gloria Patri, by Dr.Camidge, 
preceded by an instrumental production, 
rich ih science, and with beauties. 
The eae of the instrumental band 
was ed in this iormance, 
amd the oboe of Mr. ar gine heard 
with. fine effect. The vocal parts were 
not less pleasing. Madame Caradori was 
pr egy to us ina pte and 
air “ Fl sacrafizio d’ Abram,” b 
Cimarosa. The next piece was a oie. 
tetto; with double choir and chorus, being 
2 Nationel Hymn by Haydn, now first 
performed in this 's ftom the 
nal snaomn om b written . e 
er i tr. Crosse, of Hull. 
- Sapio gave the recitative, “To 
heaven’s Almighty King we kneel,” 
and the beautiful air “* O Jiberiy! thou 
choicest nied by —b the latter he was 
accompan: r. Lit in a violon- 
eello obligato, which ene master 
of art. Himmel’s chorus, “ Hark ! the 
tts portals open,” in the loud thun- 
18 at its opening, forcibly brought to 
mind the statement of scripture, ** The 
heavens shall away with a great 
' neise,” whilst the piercing trumpet heard 
at intervals seemed to cry “‘ Awake ye 
dead, and come to judgment,” and the wild 
tumult of the “ wreek of crumbling 
worlds” was well softencd and relieved by 
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the swect sae of “ angels in their 
song.” Miss Stephens next gave the re, 
citative “* Alas! I feel the fatal toils arg 
set,” from the Oratorio of ‘* Susanna,” 
with great effect. We noticed 


particu. 
larly her expression of the words, ““Which ° 


words shall ne’er suppress, nor fear con. 
tro? ;”? these were given with all the 
dignified determination which virtuous 
courage can inspire against the machina, 
— a the A levolent. eee + 

wed, “ If guiltless , was 
chastely and judiciously ey. ey fine 
chorus, beginning, ‘‘ Glory to ” from 
a service by ven, as introduced into 
the Oratorio of Judah, by W. Gardiner, 

., Was next in order. The recitative 
“ Thus saith the Lord, I do set my bow,” 
&c., from * The Deluge,” b Bochsa, 
was given by Miss Goodall, w voice 
harmonized with the charming accompa. 
niment of trumpets and horns, with as 
much delicacy as the hues of the ethereal 
bow blend their tints together. This part 
and the day’s performances were closed 
by the double chorus from Beethoven's 
‘+ Mount of Olives,” ‘Behold him! 
Behold him!” In this piece, the deep 
voices of the numerous bass gave such a 


dreadful truth to the taunting sarcasm: 


against the Redeemer as actually to cause 
an involuntary shudder. We were greatly 
relieved from the painful sensation by the 
cheering song by Mr. Vaughan— 
“ Over sin and death victorious 

Hail him conqueror and king.” 
And the final chorus of ‘‘ Hallelujah to 
the Father,” dismissed the assembly with 
feelings of thankfulness to u191 who had 
on our behalf so wonderfully caused “ the 
wrath of man to work out his praise.” 
5 ame concluded about five 
oO" 


SECOND DAY. 
Wednesday, September 14. 


THE wryoey ~~ “ The Messiah” was 
appointed for Wednesday morning’s per- 
formance; and. at half past eight o'dock 
in the morning, many who were anxious 
to hear this sublime production, had con- 

at the sevesal doors of admission 
into the Cathedral, and when the doors 


jiece were opened the crowd in the Cathedral 


was extreme. 

At twelve o’clock the performances 
commenced with the appropriate Overture 
which introduces the Oratorio. . The 
charming symphony to the recitative of 
“ Comfort ye my people,” next arrested 
the mute attention of every) one. Mr. 
Vaughan’s performance of this beautiful 
recitative was everything that could be 
desired. We dwell less an this piece as 
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it is so well known. The chorus, “ And 
the glory of the Lord” was rich and 
charming.—Mr. Bellamy gave the reci- 
tative ‘“ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts” in 
apowerful and distinct manner, and in 
the following song, ‘“* O who may abide,” 
there was much tocommend. Miss Wil- 
kinson gave the recitative and air, “ Be- 
hold a Virgin shall conceive,” and “ O 
thow that tellest,” with great judgment 
and feeling. Miss Stephens had the diffi. 
cult .and delightful task to perform the 
tecitative ‘* And there were shepherds,” 
which she did in the most happy manner ; 
to this ** Rejoice greatly,” Mademoiselle 
Garcia gave all the effect of her superior 
talents. Miss Wilkinson gave the sweet 
pastoral air, “‘ He shall feed his flock,” 
with much taste and feeling, though the 
second “ Come unto him all ye that 
labour,” by Madame Caradori was omit- 
ted. The chorus, “* His yoke is easy,” 
closed this part. 

The Second Part, which opens with 
“ Behold the Lamb of God,” in the pow- 
eful effect given to it on this occasion, 


seemed to the suffering Son of God, 


ceding into the softness of repentant regret 
at “ The Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quily of us all,” was again heightened 
and augmented in the strong and expres- 
sive recitative by Mr. Sapio—+ All they 
tat see him laugh him to scorn,” and the 
chorus.“‘ He trusted in God.” Mr. Bra- 
ham ppened the recitative, “* Thy rebuke 


hath broken his heart,” with such a deep and effect. 


expression of sorrow, that it would per- 
haps.be impossible for the human voice, 
to give the idea stronger effect—When 
he , aa the Saviour as having looked 
for sucepur, and “‘ shere was NO MAN,” 
asensation of desertion and distress was 
» which spoke to the truth and 

feeling of the The accom- 
Pmying song, *“* Behold! and sce, if 
there'be any sorrow like unto his sorrow,” 
p one the Fall tide of pious sympathy on 
Syftexings of Christ, whilst the “ Glory 
that should follow,” was delightfully in- 
troduced: hy Miss. Travis, in the words, 


The semi-chorus, by all the principal 
singers, “+ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” 


if 


venly host 
through its opening portals. Miss Goodall 
sung * How beautiful are the fect of them 
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that preach,” &c., in a charming manner. 
Mr. Phillips was heard with much effect 
in the song ‘“* Why do the nations,” and- 
the a Opposition of impotent rage 
expressed in the chorus “ Let us break 
their bonds asunder,” was angwered with 
great truth in the su ing recitative 
and song by Mr. Sapio, “* He that dwel- 
leth in the heavens shall laugh,” &c. 
The grand Hallelujah chorus, which 
finishes the second part, called forth all 
the powers of the Orchestra. 

Third Part opens with that fine 
song, “* I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
and its execution by Miss Stephens was 
delightful—chastely mingling the confi. 
dence of faith with the humility of devo- 
tion, Hier delicate and intricate 
at the close was heard by the immense 
assembly with mute attention, and was 
followed by a murmur of ap ior 


was given by Mr. 
sublime effect. Mr. Terrail and Mr. 
Vaughan sang the duet “* O Death where 
is thy sting,” with a sweetness and har- 
mony that were enchanting ; and Miss 
Goodall. was judiciously chaste in her 
> to of singing “ If God be for us.” 
The sublime closing chorus of “ Worthy 
is the Lamb,” now burst upon the asto- 


nished ear, in all the erful thunders 
of the numerous hest of musicians. And 
the ascription of “ blessing and honour, 


and glory and power,” ascended to ipe 
skies, whilst the sweet symphony of th 
violins to the long * Amens,” occasion- 
ally arrested the full peal of sound which 
again broke ep with increased grandeur 
e was finished 
a little after Ph i aaa " * 
( To be concluded in our nest: ) 


HAp Mote Book. 
No. II. 
“* A thing of shreds and patches,” 
THE TRIP TO MARGATE, &e. 
(Continued from page 196.) 





sposi 

suffering herself to. be disconcerted ‘by: 
those unavoidable crosses which will oc. 
casionally interfere with family arrange. 
ments ; and perhaps few of such petty 
occurrences are more tiresome ‘than a 
spoiled dinner, the extent of our present 
delingucney. ‘To his credit’ be it men. 








tioned, that it is his delight, on every pos- 
sible occasion to evince his estimation of 
her amiability, by strict punctuality in 
his movements. t a vast portion of 
useless and unavailing discontent would 
be banished from home, where nought but 
unanimity should breathe, by the univer- 
sal of a line of conduct so praise- 
worthy ; but the varieties of temper and 
disposition we encounter in the world are 
too often constitutionally permanent, and 
but seldom, controlled in the season of 
trial by discretion and sense. We 
will no farther on this subject, 
which demands a more experienced pen 
to render it instructive ;—perhaps, were 
it treated most elaborately it might an- 
swer as little practical purpose as did the 
discourse of a grave divine, who (partial 
to his glass) after delivering an eloquent 
sermon on Job’s prominent virtue—pa- 
tience, discovered on his return home, to 
his great dismay, that during his absence 
a cask of his: liquid treasure had drained 
out, and on being recommended to imi- 
tate the self-possession of that exemplary 
personage, passionately exclaimed, “ He 
never had such a cask !” 

” Mais assez des reflections.— After due 
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showy and elegant structures, calculated 
to redeem the,character of the 5 at 
present so lightly estimated, and so de. 

ndant on external appearance for its ce- 
lebrity. Its showy rival mene ought 
to have excited a spirit of emulation, but 
of this feeling there is no demonstration ; 
the builders seem to have but one 
idea in the construction of a house, a tite. 
some sameness observable wherever you 
move. 

Proceeding on our walk, we soon ar- 
rived at a very prettily laid out station 
belonging to the preventive service estab. 
lishment, thc neatness of which bore strong 
evidence of their industry, and attention 
both to appearances and comfort. Their 
garden would do credit to an adept in the 
art, and though from its being so near the 
sea but few shrubs would thrive, (and 
such as t to raise seemet 
stinted in their growth) there was no 
scarcity of such flowers, plants and vege- 
tables as were congenial to the soil and 
exposed situation. 

So much: is said about mental improve- 
ment of the humbler classes, that I am 
sure if it és worthy of consideration, these 
poor men might very reasonably put ins 


refreshment, the fatigues of the day were claim 


most agreeably terminated by a delightful 


ly, for the old bathing situa. 
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for some attention in this ae 
One of them, off duty, speak the 
strictness of their discipline, said, their 
watch lasted four hours cach man be 
day and eight by night; during whi 
they were prohibited from vores | in 
reading, talking, or anything else likely 
to interfere with a strict look out. It may 
seem a hardship to prohibit conversation ; 
but when it is considered to what abuse 
it might lead in their peculiar empl, 
this privilege seems very properly w 
held. Tobykin slyly observed, that it 
would be an admirable punishment to en- 


to whom taciturnity, he med, would 
be intolerable. From the pitiful tone in 
which the poor feHow spoke of his hard- 


solitary du 
tha ee real pidabl 
their services can 


Svicadid’ lamp of night, 
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already high in the firmament, 
reluctantly to veil her byjlliancy in the 
presence of her more lustrous rival. My 


eager to rhapsodize on the 
sul of the scene, “his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” glanced from sun to 
moon, from moon to sun again, ere he 
decided which first claimed 3 
the brighter orb was, however, 


transition was easy ; but neither memory 
nor ability serves at this present to do jus- 
yg tempat Fd his imagi- 
task must, therefore, rest with 
his abler 
It is only away from the busy haunts of 
men that we can truly enjoy the splendours 
of creation, and entertain becoming reve- 
tence for that Being whose generous care 


“ Nature's a templo worthy Thee, that beams 
with light and lovo, 
Whose flowers so sweetly bloom below, whose 
stars rejoice above ; 
Whoee altars are the mountain cliffs that rise 
along the shore, 
Whose anthems the sublime accord of storm 
and ocean roar. 


“ Onall Thou smil'st—and what is man before 
thy presence, God ? 
& Wreath but yesterday inspir'd—to-morrow 
« betaclod; 
That clod shall. moulder in the vale, till kin- 
dled, Lord, by thee, 
Its spirit to Thy arms shall spring—to life, to 
> 


To be continued.) 





" Whefe is now the fest and song 
That iu thee did abine 20 long? 
: Where are now the joy-throng'd crew -- 
. - That were wont to follow you? ; 


Fare.thee well ! then, matchless Joe ! 
Mirth’s delight and Serrow’s foe! 
Fare thee well! for truth to say, 

“« Yes, Grimaldi had his day.” 


Now must Harlequin repine, 
Till some Clown appears like thine ! 
Mourn, and say with grief sincere, 
« Joe Grimaldi is not here !?* 
Utopia. 
* It was once observed by the Editor ef the 
Examiner, when speaking of the illness of this 
inimitable Clown, “‘ that there would be a blank 
in the annals of hamour when Grimaldi quitted 
the stage.” The jon has in some manner 
been vérified ; though it is but justice to say of 
his son, that as far as promise goes, it looks well. 





INTRODUCTION OF VEGET- 
ABLES, FLOWERS, &c. IN ENG- 
LAND.* 


(For the Mirror.) 


brought into Europe, from Epirus, Car- 
“4 and S by degrees 
into England. C are of very an- 
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or Flanders. About this time, 
spiel, goocbee, ‘and arti. 

were first cultivate currant. 
tree came from Zante, and was planted in 
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As gus, beans, 5 and cauli- 
eevee, a introduced in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles II. Nor can we 
claim the jessamine, the lily, the tulip, 
&c. &c. ; for the j ine came from the 
East Indies ; the lily and the tulip from 
the Levant ; the tube-rose from Java and 

lon ; the ‘carnation and pink from 
Italy ; and the auricula from Switzerland. 

"Thus it appears, that nuts, acorns, 
crabs, and a few wild berries, were almost 
all the weer of vegetable food indigenous 
to our islan 

Po.ycarp. 





DR. RADCLIFFE AND DR. CASE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—As you have alluded to Dr. Case 
in your biography of Dr. Radcliffe, 
(No. 153, p. 91,) allow me to present you 
with the following anecdote :— 

Dr. Radcliffe being in company with 
Dr. Case, drank to him, “ Brother Case, 
here’s to all the fools—your patients.” 
*¢ Thank you, brother Radcliffe,” replied 
the other, “ let me but have that part of 


pes ee Ee neva Ante 
all the rest.” 
Dr. Case (' to his biographers, 


wrote a work entitled “ The Angeli 
Guide ;” I have never seen it, and should 
be obliged to any of your -orrespondents 


who have, to state w: it may be met 
with. 
I am, Sir, 
Your friend and subscriber, 


Civis. 





COURTSHIP IN FIFE. 


TueE mode of courtship in some parts of 
Fife is curious. When the young man 
hath the felicity to be invited of the same 
party with the maiden that hath won his 
affections, then doth he endeavour to sit 
opposite to her at the table, where he 
giveth himself not up to those unseemly 
oglings and gazings which he practised in 
other parts, to the offence of aged virgins 
and other persons of much discretion ; 
but, parting forth his foot, he: 
and treadeth witha] upon the feet and 
toes of the maiden ; whereupon, if she do 
not roar forth, it is a sign that his ad- 
dresses are well received, and the two 
come in due course before the minister. 
This form of attack is known by the name 
of Footie, and'the degree of pressure doth 
denote and measure the warmth of the 
passion. Such young men as be bashful 
do hence make good speed ; these do take 
with them’ a more forward friend, who 
shall vicariously, and in their stcad, give 
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a light pressure and treading ; abd a per. 
son whe doth thus melt the ice of coyness 
between the parties, is, in these parts, 
called Lightfoot from the lightness of his 
pressure. 
Civis. 
s 
TO BURNS, WHILE LIVING. 
Dear Buans, 
Unkind J lo’e your lays, 

In troth they merit mickje praise ; 
Weel may ye fare through a’ your days, 

Ay pipe an’ sing, 
An’ ne’er want either brose or clais’, 

Or ony thing. 


Wi’ walth o’ Greek and Latin lare 
Some chields can bammer out an air ; 
But ane like you affronts them sare, 
An’ proves wi’ birr, 
That nature can do ten times mare 
Than apes o’ her. 
As Scotland's bard weell be ye kent, 
I hope frae her ye'll ne'er be rent, 
On proud Parnassy's birsybent ; 
Lang may ye shine, | 
An’ far an’ near your fame be sent 
Through ilka clime. 
I wish ye mony a happy year, i 
Wi’ routh o’ fame aud walth o’ gear, 
Abundant health tocrown your cheer, 
An’ a’ that’s good ; 
1 wad be glad frae you to bear 
In merry moode. 





LINES F 
On the conduct of ***, commanding a division 
of the army under General Lord ‘ 
( For the Mirror. ) 
TuRaso was sent to storm a place, 
But march’d back with this saving grace, 
* Ivattackable, my Lord.” 
“How! inattackable, d’ye say? 
None comprehend you here, awey ! 
‘Tis not an ENGLisu word.” i 
VETERANUS. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic Fournals. 








STUDYING THE LAW IN 
SCOTLAND. 


THERE, as far as we can j , the 
young aspirant for legal honours does not 
encumber himself with much classical 
lore. It is necessary to know something 
of Latin—ag a naughty intrusive quota- 
tion from a Roman a ge It 
is very unreasonable in authors of liv 
works, to introduce séeraps of the 
languages; but since it does happen, it 
may be v i (when reading 
to ladies especially), to be put to a stand, 
as if the hieroglyphies of ¢ had: sud- 
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denly been arrayed before one’s eycs. 
There is not an equal necess‘ty to attend 
to quantity ; and no Scotch barrister, at 
least of the olden time—say twenty years 
uld have been more offended than 

by being twitted, as a critic in longs and 
shorts. Greek is quite out of the ques- 
tion; unless, perhaps, the student ventures 
on subscribing to Valpy’s Edition of the 
Classics. That looks well; and if the 
volumes be regularly bound, with broad 
Soa: a la Dibdin, it shews taste ; and, 
there can be no detection from 

uncut leaves. French, Italian, and Ger- 
man, are, however, pretty generally mas- 
tered, with a fair proportion of mathema- 
ties. Belles Lettres are in great demand; 
and, more or less, metaphysics, whether 
they are understood or not ; abeve all, it 
is requisite to be able to talk scoffingly of 
the Lake Poets, to have a veneration for 
black letter, and to sneer at Cantabs and 
Oxonians. To this must be added the 
oy ethan years, tickets at the Scotch 
and law classes; that is highly 
recommended by the professors of these 
but attendance is not vitally es- 


Matters being thus prepared, it is men- 
tioned by aunts and cousins, that Mr. 
So.and-So is going to the bar. His 
father makes a point of bowing to the 
different attorneys whom he may have 
happened to miect at dinner; and their 
daughters are invited to petit soupers and 
quadrille partics. ‘The young man em- 
braces an early opportunity of declaring 
his political sentiments, generally in ab- 

with the Jns ; or, perhaps, if he 

be of particularly prudential habits, he 
watches how the straw flies, to ascertain 
the aan current the political gale may 
take: He then purchases law books ; has 
them bound in calf, but handsoinely 
3 always has half a dozen dog- 
eared on his table; goes through his pri- 
vate and public examinations withoutear 
(as a well regulated bow will stand either 

etiam ot non), and arrives at the bar. 

It is now nearly time to study law; 
and he does so with very praiseworth 
perseverance. But he loses none of his 
telish for the <“dulce ridentem Lalagen ;” 
and Amn a Bacchus as infinitely 4 more 
amiable personage than Apollo. He gets 
his clothes from Stulize on NY bb; Side 
to none in the whiteness of his French 
kid, or the cobwebness of his bird-cage 

He talks trippingly of the last 
novel, and has by heart the tender pas- 
sages of Little. You will sce him about 
mine in the or when the claret that 
was in his head is evaporating by the 

half walking, half leaping, towards 
the Parliament House. Specdily he is 


lost in the profanum vulgus. Then he 
emerges near the stove, and joins in the 
roar and revelry of that centre of quiz and 
scandal. Suddenly he is perceived at the 
side bar, “submitting to his Lordship,” 
* astonished at his brother,”’ or, “* depre- 
cating the idea.” As he escapes 
the thick and dusty atmosphere, a client, 
with anxious face and inquiring look, 
watching for some consolation amidst the 
wreck of hopes, hears him curse ,the 
‘Bannatyne Club,” for seducing him 
into last night’s debauch—propose a hop- 
ping-match at the “ Hunter’s Tryst,” or 
volunteer the mixing a bowl of punch in 
the gallery encircling the base of the dome 
of St, George’s—and next morning when 
the disconsolate litigant creeps, in fearful 
anticipation of the worst, to the dreaded 
arena, he finds his counsel master of the 
case prepared on all points, and certain of 
success. 
- If you are stumbled with a decision, 
the Scotch barrister does not inquire what 
was decided, but what on prinel le ought 
to have been the judgment. Even if the 
House of Lords has been unfavourable, 
he says, ““ We will give the Hon. House 
another opportunity of fixing the point.” 
Sometimes he is not particularly respect- 
ful to statues, and sputters with v. 
wrath if he be met with an English opi- 
nion. He proves that his view is right, 
by. a reference to first principles. He 
draws his arguments from every subject, 
and strengthens them by the analogies of 
every science. He is not particularly 
scrupulous as to‘the source from which he 
draws his elucidations, nor their connec- 
tion with the subject matter under dis- 
cussion. Thus, if the action be to re- 
cover a favourite blue greyhound, you 
may depend upon his detailing the whole 
evidence on record of the existence of a 
black swan. The “ee fs, that 
the law papers become volumes, and the 
night's rest of the judges is either dis- 
turbed or confirmed according to thé pa- 
ture of the contents. It also leads ‘to a 
host of quotations. Horace is made an 
authority in questions of feudal law, and 
Ennius in disputes of thirlage—Cicero is 
referred to in matters of insurance, and 
Tacitus in actions of putting to silence. 
Then comes - hit and + hes wit — 
repartee, e parries—he feints—he 
lunges—until he is out of breath, the 
judge out of patience, and the client out 
of funds. us the law is settled and 
unsettled a thousand times, The “‘ Dic- 
tionary of Decisions” boasts of near twenty 
thousand pages, and what the next wilt 
extend to, Heaven only knows. 
_European Magasine. 











23K; 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
Our calendars of crime are full enough, 


with the know. fights and 
other exhibitions of the same character in- 
crease the aggregate number of offenders, 
and always add a fresh victim or two to 
the vi of the law, out of the 


those whose duty it is to prevent Fee 

currence. In vain may the press 

bate, and the judges set in aright Tighe 
ose 


the question of power y 
who have the peace Rypagpet a con. 
saciet “ ya —_ 4 gel 

ma tenance them ; 
ferated—atil suffered to a 


prep apeenyen fod ears 
age, ing our 
anxiety.for knowledge is a pretext. We 
think apne the best 
people : our laws, institutions, manners, 
and. customs, unequalled; but, in our 
self-inflation, we overlook the blemishes 
that are for ever staring us in the face. 
Attached as we are to our native 


impossible, 
to. pass by the 8 afd stable-yards of 


the and not see some exhibi- 
pada y mags el ey ty “¢ tail. 

as phrase or ie Over. 
worked covered with galls and 
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She Selector; 


or, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


THE PINDAREES. 

A snort sketch of the origin of the 
y hordes, passing under the ge- 

neral denomination of Pindarees, and of 
the chiefs under whom their numbers 
were arrayed in 1814, will lead to a more 
distinct view of their actual condition at 
that time. The name of Pindara is coeval 
with the earliest invasions of Hindoostan 
uy the epaee ay, the actual derivation 
word is unknown, notwithstanding 

the researches of several etymologists. 
The designation was applied to a sort of 
roving cavalry, that accompanied the 
Péshwa’s armies in their expeditions, 
rendering them much the same service as 
the Cossacs* perform for the armies of 
Russia. When the Péshwas ceased to 
interfere pone in the affairs of Hin. 
doostan, leaving that part of the Mahratta 
empire to the Sindheea and the Holkar 
chieftains, the Pindarees were thenceforth 

in two ies, assuming res 

tiv rf the ap tion of Sindh ec, 
or of Holkar-shahee, accordingly as they 
attached themselves to the fortunes of 


chief or the other, as best suited their 
private interests, or those of their follow- 
ers. In 1794, the principal leaders first 
obtained assignments of land from Sind- 


there were two principal chiefs, the bro- 
ean 
were annually raised in that valley 
season of the Dussera (an annual festival 
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and a leader of tried courage and conduct 
having been chosen, all that were so in- 
clined, set forth on a foray or luhbur, as 
it was called in the Pindaree nomencla- 
ture. These parties latterly consisted 
a cite Spee AE 
were moun not equall: 3 
out of a thousand, the - taped 
cavalry might be four the fa- 
vourite weapon was a bamboo 


sometimes ble 

the attack of villages, it was a rule that 
every fifteenth or twentieth man of the 

ghting Pindarees should be armed with 
a lock. Of the remaining six hun- 
dred, four hundred were usually common 
duteeas, indifferently mounted, and armed 
with every variety of weapons ; and the 
rest slaves, attendants, and camp follow- 
ers, mounted on tattoos or wild ponies, 
and keeping up with the luhbur in the 
best manner they could. 

Prinsep’s India.. 





PAUL JONES’S ATTACK ON 
WHITEHAVEN. 


Ware the British troops occupied a 
Se postion ot America, Paul Jones 

a plan for attacking the coast of 
England. He sailed for France, and had 
the honour of the first salute the. Amcri- 
can flag had received ; he then determined 
to make a descent on Whitehaven. 

The harbour of Whitehaven was one 
of the moat important in Great Britain, 
containing generally four hundred sail, 
and some of a very considerable size. 
The town itself contained near 60,000 
inhabitants, and was strongly fortified. 
When night came on, the wind became 
A that the Ranger could not ap- 
eo as near the shore as its commander 

originally intended: At midnight, 

fe, he Teft the ship, with two boats, 

and thirty-one men, who volunteered .to 
accompany him. As they reached the 
out-pier, the day began to dawn; in 
ite, however, of this circumstance, 

ones determined not =; abandon the 4 
terprise, but, despate one boat wii 
Lieutenant Wallingford with the neces- 
sary combustibles to the north side of the 
harbour, he proceeded with the other 


party to the sauthern side. There was a 


silence when Jones, at the head of 
his party, scaled the walls. He succeeded 
in spiking all the cannon of the first fort ; 
and the sentinels being shut up in the 
. were fairly surprised. Hav- 
succeeded thus far, Jones, with only 
one man, spiked up all the cannon of the 
southern fort, distant from the other a 
quarter of a mile. 


from xiousl 


These daring ts 
formed without diseteth a single be 
Jones anxiously looked for the 
blaze on the north side of the harbour. 


By a sad fatality his own division were 
the same plight, for, in borezing fe the 
urnt out. was breaking apace, 
and the failre of the expedition ‘sexgued 
——-. he b raps commander - but 
ones wou in this predicament, have 
thought himself fortunate in his 
retreat ; but Jones would not re- 
treat. He had the boldness to send a 
man to a house detached from the town 
to ask for a light; the request was suc- 
fire waa kindled in the steer- 
age of a large ship, which was surrounded 
by at least one hundred and fifty others; 
chiefly from two to four hundred tons 


hatchways. ‘* The jitants,” says 
Jones, in his letter to the American com- 
missioners, ** to in thou. 


sands, and individuals ran hastily t- 
wards = stood between them and the 
ship on fire, with a pistol in my hand, 
ordered them pongo se which 
did with precipitation.” The flames had 
pa caught the rigging, and began to 
ascend the mainmast; the sun was a full 
hour’s march above the horizon, and as 
sleep no longer ruled the world, it was 
time to svilre.4: m0. pempuarees — 
ition. my peop! em- 
tarked, I stood upon the pier for a con- 
siderable time, yet no person advanced ; 
I saw all the eminences around the town 
covered with the enraged inhabitants, 
When we had rowed a considerable 
distance from the shore, the English he- 
to run in vast numbers to their forts. 
Their disappointment may be easily 
imagined, when they found at least thirty 
cannon, the instruments of their ven- 
ce, rendered useless. At length, 
owever, they began to fire ; having as I 
apprehend, either brought down ship 
ns, or used one or two cannon which 
y on the beach at the foot of the walls, 
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dismantled, and which had not been 
spiked. They fired with no direction, 
and the shot falling short of the boats, 
instead of doing any damage, afforded vs 
some diversion, which my people could 
hot help showing by firing their pistols, 
&c. in return for the salute. Had it been 
possible to have landed a few houts 
3ooner, May success would have been com- 
plete; not a single ship out of more than 
two hundred could possibly have escaped, 
and all the world would not have been 
able to have saved the town.—Life of 
Paul Jones. 


GMiscellanies. 


—o— 


ANECDOTES OF LAW AND 
LAWYERS. 





GEoRGE ALEXANDER STEVENS drolly 
satirises the prolixity of our laws, by one 
Counsellor at the bar referring to the 
984th page of the 120th folio volume of 
the abridgement of the statues. 
- The laws of China (Mr. Barrow tells 
us) are but sixteen small volumes; and 
probably they have lasted for thousands 
of years, for a ion which is equal 
to that of one-third of the universe. 

The Code Napoleon, we believe, is in 
& single volume octavo. 

The pictures of the Twelve Judges in 
Guildhall, ‘are those of the virtuous: Sir 


on, 1666, regulated the re-building 
of the city by such wise rules, as to pre- 
vent the train of vexatious law- 
Sedges which might have ensued. These 
sat in *s Inn, to com 
all differences between landlord find 
tenant. , 

Richard Watts, who was a Member of 

a a “— of Queen Eliza- 
) dei suddenly ill, he em- 
sd ieee dolaae his will ; and 

on-his recovery, found that he had con- 
stituted himself heir to all his estates. 

He gave a lasting testimony of ‘his re. 

membrance of this, by building an alms- 
house at Rochester, with this notice over 
the deor :—-* Six aw! travelling men, 
not contageously diseased, rogues, nor 

Proetors, may have lodging here one night 

freely, and every one four-pence every 
morning.” This inscription may be seen 
to this day. 

Voltaire records a law-suit that lasted 
above sixty years, in France, and if not 
at last compromised, would have ruined 
the parties. 

One of the longest law-suits is to be 
found recorded in Camden’s Britannia. 
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It was commenced between the heirs of 
Sir Thomas Talbot, Viscount Lisle, on 
the one part, and the heirs of Lord 
Berkeley on the other, about certain pos- 
sessions lying in Gloucestershire, not far 
from Wotton-under-edge ; which suit be. 
gan in the end of the reign of king Ed- 
ward IV. and was depending until the 
beginning of king James, when it was 
finally compromised. 

- Summary Justice.—The prime minis. 
ter at Mahratta himself, perambulates 
the’ bazaars, or market places: and if he 
happens to detect a tradesman selling 
goods by false weight or measure, this 
great officer breaks the culprit’s head 
with a large wooden mallet, kept espe- 
cially for that purpose. — Brow, "s 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp. 

That most inimitably facetious law 
case, called Bullem and Boatem, fashi 
ed by George Alexander Stevens, in his 
Lecture on Heads, seems to be founded 
on an anecdote to be found in a work, in 
two vols. called Colttoquia Facetia, gc. 
Lutheri, Francfort, 1571. It runs thus: 
% A law case. Christophorus Gross used 
to relate the following doubtful case. A 
miller’s ass wanting to drink, « stepped 
into a fisherman’s boat, which was loosely 
floating on the water; and being thus 
put in motion, carried the beast down 
the ‘stream. A law-suit was instituted 
between the parties. The fisherman 
complained that the miller’s ass had 
stolen his boat. The miller replied to 
the accusation, by saying that the fisher- 
man’s boat had run away with his ass. 
Here issue was joined. Martin Luther 
decided this point of dispute by sayi 
that each party was to blame, being 
equally guilty of carelessness, in the first 
instance.” 








COMBATS OF ANIMALS. 


Compats of wild animals were frequent 
entertainments in the days of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, when the whole court, with het 
Majesty at its head, was accustomed to 
attend them. An anecdote appears ih 
Stow’s Annals, of a battle between three 


mastiffs and a lion, the result of which 
was favourable to the dogs. “One of 
the dogs,” it is said, ‘* bei t into the 


den, was soon disabled by tion, who 
took him by the {head and neck, and 

him about. Another dog was 
then let loose, and served in the same 
manner ; but the third being put in, im- 
mediately seized the lion by the lip, and 


held him ¥ a per sy le ee bi 
being severely torn by his claws, t 

was obliged to quit his hold; ‘and ‘the 
lion, greatly exhausted by the conftict, 
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THE MIRROR. 


réfeiaed to renew the engagement, but 
po sudden leap over dogs fled 
into the interior ‘part of hisden. ‘T'wo of: 
the dogs soon died of their wounds, the 
third survived, and was taken t care 
of by tlie Prince, who said, ‘ He that had 
t‘with the king of beasts, should 
never after fight with an. inferior crea- 
ture”? The latest exhibition of this 
kind, Rowever, on record, took place ‘in 
the reign of James.I., in the summer of 
the year 1609—the King, Queen; Prince, 
ii person, with a large retinue of nobles 
je Lege The story is very strangely 
told in the first volume‘of Seymour's Sur- 
vey, but the event has.a striking simila- 
rity to that which has just now occurred 
at, Warwick. ‘‘ A bear,” Seymour says— 
(we quote from memory, but his words 
are pretty nearly as follow)—‘* A bear 
was turned loose into an 0; yard, and 
alion was let out of his den u him ; 
but the lion refused to attack him. Pre- 
mtly two lions were turned in; but nei- 
of them would assault the bear. A 
hotse was next put into the yard with the 
po _ and the bear res the — 
fell to grazi uietly beside them. 
Two mastitf dogs were thea let in, who 
flew'at the lion and fought with him,” 
(with what success does not 4 
ty 


The.Germans, as late as down to the 
middle of the last century, were much 
> ; bis Mudiout Pour, (1770). 

. Burney, Musical Tour, (1770 

Satliodan of e entoce el aide 
saw of such an exhibition at Vienna: 
Ist, there was “a wild boar to be bait. 
ed3” 2nd, “a great 
dogs” Sed, “ another boar to be baited 
ae, a a, Mined 
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carrying a large beat in a caravan front 
Genoa to Castello Sorbente, are 

by a patty of banditti, who suppose that 
the machine contains treasure. Finding 
only the bear, and learning from the car- 


riers that it is sent from Archangel to the 


‘Marquis Marialva, they resolve to indem- 


nify themselves for their disa iment 
by robbing the chateau of his » Ac. 
cordingly, the are detained ; the 
bear is killed and flayed, arid one of the 
gang causes himself to be sewed up in the 
skin. On arriving at Castello Sorbente, 
the Marquis is from home—this the 
rogues knew, and‘ have laid their account 
accordingly. The supposed bear is deli- 
vered in his e domestics 
afraid almost of the sight of him—and 
say for security, until the Lord comes 
e, in the vestibule of the chateau. In 
the night, when all séems safe, he lets 
himself out of ‘the machine, and proceeds 
to admit his companions ; but, erdssing 
through the gardena for this purpose, 
without adverting to what may affect him 
in his assumed c' , he is seized b 
the wolf-dogs who are loose in the grounds 
at night, and, before his ‘cries can bring 
assistance, torn to pieces as a bear. 





BANKERS, ANCIENT AND MO. 
DERN. 


Mr. Fossrox®, in his “ clopedia 
of Antiquities,” on the authorities of the 
encyclopadists and others, gives the fol- 
lowing short account of their early his- 
“The Trapesita of the Greeks, and 
Argentarit or Nummularii of the Ro» 
mans, were persons who lent money upon 
usury, kept the accounts of other usurers, 
and exchanged worn for new money, for 
a profit, but did not deal in cheques, 
drafis, &«c. ann, however, says 
that they did pay money by a bill, which 
termed prascribere and ves 


process was 

seribere, and the assignment or draft -at= 
tributia, and dealt besides in : 

and discounts. Philip the Fair, in 1304, 
ordered a bank to be held upon the great 
bridge of Paris; and they had booths 
and tables before church doors, &c. called 
“mense combiatorum,’ (our scriptural 
* tables of the money-changers,’) stands 


at fairs bal yey. ra Ares = They 
were obliged to give ty oper’ 

and were formed i into guilds, We & 
set of them called Caursini, from the fa- 
mily Caursini at Florence, it being 

that however divided, they ah gured 
the name of that family, penes sum- 
ma mercatura erat. All the Italian 


merchants who practised usury, were 
called Lombards; hence our Lombard. 
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mith, who 
the Restoration. He was the father of the 


profession,: a- 

most le character. He married 

between the years 1665 and 1675, Martha, 
of Robert Blanchard, citi- 


the shop.of Alderman Backwel, a banker 
in: the time (of — the Secon . si noted 
for his:i ity, abilities, and. industry, 
who wes iteleed the shutting up of the 
Exchequer. in 1672.. His books were 

in :the hands of -Mr.-Child, and 
still remain: in the family. 

’ The nextancient shop was that possess- 
ed by Messrs, Snowe and Benne, a few 
doors to the: west of Mr. Obild's, who 
were goldsmiths of consequence, in the 
latter part of the same reign. Mr. Gay 
celebrates the predecessor of these gentle. 
men, for his sagacity in escaping the 
ruins of the fatal year 1720, in his epis- 
tle to Mr. Thomas Snow, goldsmith, near 
Temple Bar: 
© thou, whose peneirative wisdom found 
The ‘South Sea rocks, and shelves where thou- 

sands drowned, 
When credit sunk, and commerce grasping lay, 
Thovw stood'st, nor scut one bill unpaid away. 


-. To the west of Temple Bar, the only 





man who nursed Pope, of w 
lowing is a copy :— 

* T’o the memory of Mary Beach, who 
died Nov. 5, 1725, aged 78. Alexander 
Pope, w she nursed in his 5 

whom she affectionately attended 
twenty-eight years, in gratitude for such 
a fai old servant, erected this stone.” 


GAMING. 

An Imitation of the Verses of Madame 
Deshouliers, on the. Love.of Play. 

AmuUSEMENT.-which exceeds the measure 


on of large-fortune and Of 


His niind the slave of ev’ 
Spawn’d by that foul 


rest, Sultan of the 
Grand Turk of the Christians. - - 


TU CORRESPONDENTS. : 

IN our next we shall, give an engraving of the’ 
Doncaster Gold, Cup, of 360 guineas value, with 
several interesting articles from our correspou- 
dents, whose favours we fail not to appfeciate,’ 
though we may scem tafdy in acknowledging 
them. v ; 

New Window-Bills for the Minnor, and other 
Popnlar Works, published by J. LimpinD, ore 
now ready fur delivery, at the Office, 143, Strss4, 








~ Printed and Puolished by J. LiMBIRD, V3, 
Strand, (near Somerset-House,) aid sold by alt 
N ‘and Booksellers. Ted 
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